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THE USE OF DRAPERIES IN DECOR- 
ATION FOR PORTIERES, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 



By Mme. Le Prince. 



The use of drapery for the comfort and deco- 
ration of house, temple, and palace, dates back 
to remote antiquity. It was used for windows, 
screens, and inner doors, for walls and couches, 
the table and canopy. 

Affording, as it does, protection as well against 
the cold winds of the north as against the hot 
rays and blinding light of the tropical sun, it has 
lent itself equally to the bright pageant of 
carousal and gay festivity, the grand religious 
ceremony, or solemn funereal rites. All people in 
all countries have their special fabrics, and to our 
day still strive to produce material for these 
requirements. 

With the progress of time and mechanical 
invention, the introduction of 
glass and of easily moving 
doors, windows, blinds, etc., 
the absolute need for drapery 
has decreased, yet we find the 
spread of art culture is con- 
stantly increasing the demand 
and supply of fabrics destined 
to this end. It is difficult to 
imagine a house without dra- 
peries, so much do they give 
pleasure to the eye and a 
sense of greater comfort and 
completeness. 

Well chosen, well hung cur- 
tains that harmonize in style 
and color and design with 
carpet and furniture, bringing 
wall and floor and furniture 
into harmony, may contrast 
softly with the wood Avork. 
Oriental draperies, rugs, etc., 
harmonize with almost any 
style of decoration, and some, 
especially the Persian, may 
even be used with Louis XV. 
and Louis XVJ. styles. 

Rich damasks and bro- 
cades, old Flemish tapestries, 
cloths plain or embroidered, 
velvets and plush, will agree 
with decorations of dining- 
room or library, whilst Gobe- 
lins, Aubusson, Beauvais, and 
Neuilly (or their hand-painted 
representatives) together, the 
endless variety of cretonnes, 
satins, silks, laces, etc., will 
best befit the drawing-room, 
boudoir, or bedroom. 

Drapery must never inter- 
fere with, but always remain 
subservient to, the architect- 
ural ornamentation of the 
room or rooms to be deco- 
rated, and care must be taken 
that no characteristic lines, 
such as semicircular windows, 
carved openings, paneling, 
frieze, etc., should be dis- 
turbed or broken by decorative 
draperies. 

Windows, doorways, book- 
cases, cabinets, sunk cupboards 
and closets, etc., afford best 
scope for drapery in folds, 
whilst frieze, panels, backings 
for trophies, , panoplies, etc., 
call for flat arrangements of 
drapery. 

Tapestries and hangings of large subject and 
design should be as little broken or distorted by 
folds as possible, that the eye may follow the 
contour of figures etc., undisturbed. Infringements 
of so simple canons of good taste produce results 
as ludicrous as painful, and are utterly subversive 
of the sense of repose and pleasure a rightly fur- 
nished apartment should give. 

Window hangings, portieres, etc., should pri- 
marily be destined for use, however complex the 
arrangement of folds. An excellent way of attain- 
ing at once readiness for service and artistic effect 
is by fixing, after careful study, a few rings here 
and there among the folds of heavy drapery, and 
looping back as required to a strong hook driven 
firmly into the woodwork. Where doorways are 
high, keep the lower folds broad and simple. 
Avoid heavy cornices, except where style of room 
absolutely requires them. Well draped baldaquins 
are infinitely more artistic. Pole and rings are 
good and strong. 



In cases where draperies separate rooms fur- 
nished in different colors, a skillful use of similar 
tones on respective sides of curtains, and a further 
mungling of the two colors in border and trim- 
mings will assist the eye in making an otherwise 
unavoidably abrupt transition from the leading 
tone of one room to that of the other. 

It is in these matters of blending and toning 
of light and color, and occasional artistic conceal- 
ment of unavoidable ugliness that eyes and heads 
quickened by the artistic spirit will sometimes 
produce rare results from apparently incongruous 
material. 

For example, passing through a 5th Avenue 
reception room of Japanese style opening into hall 
and stairway decorated in the sombre tones of the 
early medieval, a chaos trait cVunion had been 
formed, and incongruous woodwork hidden upon 
the Japanese side by suspension as portiere of a 
piece of magnificently embroidered Japanese silk, 
caught up with apparently careless grace by the 
hilt of a quaintly-chased weapon. An embroidered 
sash, depending from its scabbard completed the 



only our protection from dust and noise and 
draughts, but the introduction to our homes of 
color and warmth and mellowed light, and also 
that careful discrimination and judgment based on 
sound knowledge of historic styles and a certain 
amount of artistic skill and originality is as need- 
ful, if not more needful, in this branch of decora- 
tive art as in every other ; if we would have 
American homes rival those of older countries in 
perfect "keeping," and quiet, restful beauty. 




Undoubtedly American silver work has 
reached its height of excellence in the special 
course followed during the past few years under 
Japanese influence. The tendency continues with- 
out other change than that of technical advance 
within the limits of direct imitation. Most con- 
stantly inspiring of school masters must be the 
Japanese metal worker that his disciples in 
America should be well content to copy his char- 
acters without variation, and many times with 
imperfect understanding of their significance. 
Bright and expert also are 
these silversmiths, and who 
could wonder if some day they 
should go free of the long 
serviceable copy at the headi 
of the pages where they have 
diligently wrought, etc. It is 
everywhere seen that our 
younger painters are clearing 
themselves completely of fet- 
tering connections with Euro- 
pean ateliers and the methods 
of their individual masters. 

Their success is greatest 
in the exercise of native powers 
and through fields of their 
own discovery. The more 
their nationality is allowed to 
develop and assert itself, the 
more they conquer approval 
from the world abroad. As 
our own country becomes 
stronger in artistic character 
the same may happen in the 
case of decorative art, and be 
expressed most forcibly among 
the metal workers. For the 
present the Japanese leading 
is much to be valued as afford- 
ing a superior basis of develop- 
ment. And grown upon this 
in the future may be known 
eminent American decorative 
forms, perhaps the American 
dragon, the American sun, and 
waves caught up and mingled 
with American Crustacea and 
sea weed. 



PORTIERE, WITH DAMASK DRAPERIES AND ORIENTAL ARMS. 
From Designs by Prof. A. LE PRINCE. 

picturesque effect as seen from within, whilst from 
without, in medieval entrance-hall point of view, 
only the heavy door lintel, and simple folds of 
the portiere's darker lining were visible. The 
adjoining sketch represents a similar arrangement 
in Oriental style. 

The modern French school will sometimes, 
starting from center of ceiling, twist and wreath 
long lengths of subtle blending and contrasting 
shades, by means of pouffes and loops, into a 
bewildering variety of bed and baldaquin and 
window hanging, and then filter the light through 
blinds and curtains of lace, even upon these. 

Lace and Algerian lawns or other light hang- 
ings should replace, in summer, the heavier 
material desirable for winter use. 

In these days of rapid transit and reproduc- 
tion by loom and brush, the difficulty lies rather 
in embarrass de rechesse than in lack of means to 
produce any effect desired. 

We may then assume that within the province 
of decorative drapery in modern times lies, not 



The decorative capacity of 
buildings to beautify the streets 
of our cities, is illustrated in 
the new structures which are 
being erected in New York. 
Those buildings departing 
slightly from the limitations of 
~~ a distinct style are the most 
effective, and there is no good 
reason, when the result is sat- 
= r isfactory, why we should not 
=r ^ construct a conglomerate style 
even in preference to a com- 
posite. 

The stately and quaint 
Queen Anne receives its latest 
illustration at Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street. The point- 
ed pediments of the portico 
and front 'gables, the angular three-fronted win- 
dows projecting between the piers from the first 
floors to the cornice, the uniformly small panes in 
the upper portion, intensify and emphasize the 
hardness of the lines of this stiff fac;ade, but the 
spirit of the Renaissance has touched it, and it 
becomes a real surprise to find, instead of an 
angular corner, a semi-circular projection of brick 
masonry resting on corbels, springing up beyond 
the cornice and crowned by a small cupola resting 
on columns. The fronting gables with their per- 
pendicular, curved, and horizontal lines, is a style 
largely appropriated by the Renaissance, and 
several instances of it are met in our streets, but 
this combination we have just noticed is unique 
among the public structures in the city. Origin- 
ality in combination is often as effective as in 
conception. 



Kerosene taint in an iron vessel may be re- 
moved by rinsing thoroughly with benzine and 
washing out with alcohol. 



